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himself. For what is tragedy but the profanation of things
held sacred ? If nothing is regarded as sacred, then there
is nothing left to profane. Shaw is aware of the handicaps
he suffers as a writer from his incorrigible impulse to deride.
Criticizing the author of his own first play, Widowers'
Houses, he admits that (the disillusion which makes all
great dramatic poets tragic has here made him only derisive;
and derision is by common consent a baser atmosphere
than that of tragedy.' Not only baser, but sterile too. In
that freezing atmosphere laughter may resound and ring,
but it rings hollow, tickling everything and healing
nothing.
When Shaw threw overboard the stage's stock figures of
romance, those he offered in their place, while interestingly
real and human, were not 'nice'; any more than live people
are 'nice' when exposed or dissected. To make them as
palatable as possible, therefore, it was necessary to allow
Joey full rein, with the result that the author's main meaning
was obscured in proportion as the audience laughed. For
the audience, hopelessly at sea, clutched hold of Joey when-
ever he appeared as though he were a lifebelt, and on being
assured by him that the new stage figures were only figures
of fun (didn't Joey guarantee their laughter-provoking
powers ?), sighed with relief. If the author was joking, all
was well; not only need he not be taken seriously, but he
could also be forgiven, because though he had outraged the
conventions he had done so only in fun. To this attitude
Shaw could only reply in despair that, since they would have
it so, he was only joking. But he was careful to add,
through the mouthpiece of Peter Keegan: 'My way of
joking is to tell the truth: it's the funniest joke in the
world.' Similarly, people who ask whether Shaw is pulling
their legs can be assured that he is pulling them hard;
but only because he thinks they are crooked and need
pulling straight.
Joey's impishness and Shaw's derisiveness joined forces
with chortling glee in a play that so far has never been
written. Offering the plot to any one who cared to use it,
Shaw described a world so far in the future that it has
forgotten how to make war. When England, therefore.